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THE HUMAN SPECIES 
The Human Species. By A, de Quatrefages, Professor of 

Anthropology in the Museum of Natural History, Paris, 

(London : C. Kegan Paul and Co., 1879.) 

HERE is possibly no science which is so generally 
misunderstood, and yet has had so many works of 
popular exposition, as anthropology. It is hut a few years 
ago that the works of Latham, Lawrence, Pickering, and 
Prichard formed almost solely the consulting literature of 
the science in this country; and without referring to the 
various standard works that have since been contributed 
on special branches of the subject by English workers, 
the exclusively English reader has perhaps been enabled 
to consult the translated works of continental anthro¬ 
pologists to a greater extent than has been the opportunity 
of the student in other fields of science. During the last 
fifteen years volumes of Blumenbach, Broca, Gastaldi, 
Peschel, Pouchet, Topinard, Vogt, and Waits have ap¬ 
peared in this country in our own language, and now to 
the list may be added the work of the distinguished 
naturalist under notice, whose-name, however, will be 
popularly remembered as the author of “ Rambles of a 
Naturalist on the Coasts of France, Spain, and Sicily,” 
which appeared in London in 1857. 

Naturally, among the above treatises, there are to be 
found wide divergences of views, and perhaps the student 
of anthropology should be above all others careful to avoid 
the scientific extremes of either a Paul or Barnabas per¬ 
suasion. It is, however, absolutely necessary that we 
should understand our author, especially that we should 
learn whether he approaches the consideration of the 
study of man with any preconceived notions, which may 
be peculiar to himself or not generally held by other 
thinkers. This M. de Quatrefages promptly discloses in 
the first division of his book,' entitled “ Unity of the 
Human Species,” a subject which seems still somewhat 
of a burning question among French anthropologists. 
The question as to there being a fundamental distinction 
between man and other animals is settled in the affirma¬ 
tive, and for the following reasons 

1. Man has the perception of moral good and evil , inde¬ 
pendently of all physical welfare or suffering. 

2. Man believes in superior beings who can exercise an 
influence upon his destiny. 

3. Man believes in the prolongation of his existence after 
this life . 

Readers of Lubbock, Spencer, or Tylor will perhaps 
scarcely accept this as the philosophy at least of primi¬ 
tive man, but, in justice to M. de Quatrefages, we 
must endeavour to obtain his definition of the moral and 
religious stage, and this again is clearly set forth in the 
following sentence:—“The learned mathematician, who 
seeks by the aid of the most profound abstractions the 
solution of some great problem, is completely without the 
moral or religious sphere into which, on the contrary, 
the ignorant, simple-minded man enters when he struggles, 
suffers, or dies for justice or for his faith.” 

In discussing the different colours of mankind, melanism 
is considered to be the result of accidental variations, and 
is compared with that which, appearing in our poultry- 
yards from time to time, is only prevented from spreading 
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by the destruction of the fowls attacked. It is a question, 
however, whether the occurrence of melanism in our 
poultry-yards is not often an instance of atavism, and it 
is probably incorrect to say (p. 49) that the flesh of black 
fowls presents a repugant appearance, and for this reason 
the propagation of the variety is prevented, when, as is 
generally well known, fowls of the black Spanish breed 
are greatly valued as table birds. This section concludes 
with a discussion of the vexed term “ species,” and, ac¬ 
cording to M. de Quatrefages, knowledge of facts pre¬ 
ceded terminology , and his arguments compel him to the 
opinion that “ species is then a reality.” Without, how¬ 
ever, going so far as to say with Goethe that species exist 
only in the copybooks of the specialists, is it not certainly 
a fact that the founders of zoological nomenclature and 
classification based their conclusions then, much as we do, 
and necessarily in zoological descriptions of to-day, on the 
general outward resemblance and structure of living forms, 
and that knowledge of facts more frequently follows 
terminology, as any well qualified and exhaustive mono¬ 
graph of an animal group that has been long worked and 
studied by zoologists of different views and methods will 
exhibit ? Few ornithologists, in describing a new fruit- 
pigeon from abroad, are guided by the researches of Dar¬ 
win on the multitudinous variations of the domestic pigeon 
at home ; and as for the descriptive entomologist, he, at 
least, can hardly realise species as a reality with his pre¬ 
sent limited knowledge of the life histories of exotic in¬ 
sects. In a philosophic sense the word species, as a rule 
in zoological literature, is a useful biological conven¬ 
tionalism, as necessary but as difficult to rigidly define as 
the term atom, and often playing as valuable a part in 
classification or generalisation as the “ imaginary quan¬ 
tity” of the mathematician fulfils in the course of his 
calculations. It is for these reasons that we have found 
a difficulty in following M. de Quatrefages in all the 
rigidity of his specific definitions. 

The second portion of the work is devoted to the “origin 
of the human species.” To the question whether it is 
possible to explain the appearance on our globe of a being 
“which forms a kingdom to itself,” M. de Quatrefages 
does “not hesitate to reply in the negative.” It is to be 
noted how such an eminent naturalist as our author is still 
opposed to Darwinism, which in this section receives 
copious treatment, and some of the grounds principally 
given for its rejection are to many minds who embrace it 
the reasons of their faith. "The positive knowledge 
which has been won by nearly two centuries of work ” is 
not considered by Darwinists to be invalidated, but rather 
illuminated, by the light of “natural selection,” and facts 
which were unmeaning before, now by its aid form one 
harmonious whole in an evolutionary cosmos. It is re¬ 
markable that the doctrine of “natural selection” appears 
to have been a greater stumbling-block to the French 
mind than might naturally have been expected, whilst in 
German thought it seems to have at once supplied a want. 
Is it that French biology has never cared to depart from 
the glory that illumines the work of the illustrious Cuvier, 
and, like other schemes of philosophy, remains true but 
riveted to the teachings of its founder? Even M. de 
Quatrefages recognises something of this, and speaks ol 
a the reserve, perhaps exaggerated, wnich Cuvier imposed 
upon himself, and the confidence which was placed in 
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him ” as having weighed heavily upon science by impeding 
the comprehension of the value of new observations. 

In discussing the antiquity of man, the present geologi¬ 
cal epoch is considered with “almost absolute certainty” 
as having commenced less than ioo,oco years ago, and 
the opinion is pronounced that no facts have as yet been 
discovered which authorise us to place the cradle of the 
human race elsewhere than in Asia. As to the appear¬ 
ance of primitive man, our author concludes that “ all that 
the present state of our knowledge allows us to say is 
that, according to all appearance, he ought to be charac¬ 
terised by a certain amount of prognathism, and have 
neither a black skin nor woolly hair. It is also fairly 
probable that his colour would resemble that of the yellow 
races, and his hair be more or less red. Finally, every¬ 
thing tends to the conclusion that the language of our 
earliest ancestors was a more or less pronounced mono¬ 
syllabic one.” 

Once in possession of these views of our author, we can 
with the greater advantage read the excellent summaries 
and descriptions which form a large portion of the work 
relative to migration, acclimatisation, and “fossil races”; 
but perhaps the most interesting are those devoted to 
the “Psychological Characters of the Human Species.” 
These tend to show in a new sense the brotherhood of 
man, so that if political economy could be called the 
“dismal science,” anthropology should be considered as 
the most cheerful of its learned sisters. M. de Quatre- 
fages combats some of the views of Sir John Lubbock as 
■expressed in his “ Origin of Civilisation” with great force, 
and has some very useful reflections on the danger of 
attributing all sense of honesty as absent in certain races 
on insufficent data. “ Nothing is more common than to 
hear travellers accuse entire races of an incorrigible pro¬ 
pensity for theft. The insular populations of the South 
Sea have, amongst others, been reproached with it. 
These people, it is indignantly affirmed, stole even the 
nails of the ships ! But these nails were iron , and in these 
islands, which are devoid of metal, a little iron was, with 
good cause, regarded as a treasure. Now, I ask any of 
my readers, supposing a ship with sheathitig and bolts of 
gold, and nails of diamonds and rubies were to sail into 
any European port, would its sheathing or its nails be 
safe?” 

In conclusion, though many parts of this work show 
that to the author Darwin must have lived and written in 
vain, and some of the portions appear as anthropology 
little advanced from the time of Prichard, we cannot but 
still feel grateful that the general literature of this little- 
known, but most necessary of sciences, should have been 
enriched by a useful though not infallible book. 

W. L. Distant 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, or 
to correspond •with the •writers of, rejected manuscripts. No 
notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

[ The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. 1 he pressure on his space is so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even op com¬ 
munications containing interesting and navel facts ,] 
Parthenogenesis in a Beetle 
I do not know whether any instances have been recorded of 
parthenogenesis in the coleoptera, nor does the interest of the 


case I am about to relate consist in the discovery of the operation 
of a not uncommon mode of insect reproduction in a new field, 
but rather in its altogether abnormal and fortuitous character in 
the species of beetle concerned, viz., Gastrophysa raphani. My 
own observations hitherto on this species have been uniformly 
to the effect that unimpregnated females lay always barren eggs, 
and that one intercourse with the male renders fruitful all eggs 
subsequently laid. X bled the female in question from the egg 
this year, and have kept her isolated since her exclusion as an 
imago. She has laid, up to the present, about twenty batches 
of eggs consisting of about thirty-four and fifty-one alternately 
in the batch. Of these, some fifteen batches have been ob¬ 
served ; and only in one of these, No. io, to wit, consisting of 
thirty-four eggs, and in one of these thirty-four only were any 
traces of development observed. This batch was laid between 
the 2nd and 4th of August. On the 5th X noticed in one an 
appearance which is usual about this time in fertilised eggs, 
which I have been accustomed to think about as the “embryonic 
scroll,” and which, on reference to Huxley’s “Anatomy of In- 
yertebrated Animals,” pp. 444-445, I am inclined to think may 
be what is there called “the sternal band (Keimstreif at the 
German embryologists).” This scroll is invariably present in 
gastrophysa eggs regularly developing, and enables one to pre¬ 
dict with certainty the position of the ventral aspect, and of the 
head and tail of the future larva. On the 6th this same appear¬ 
ance was more distinctly marked. On August 10 a further well- 
defined stage of development had been reached. On the nth 
the ocelli were plainly visible. Next day I noted the antennre, 
mandibles, palpi, and legs. The segments, warts, and spiracles 
were also to be seen. On the 12th and some subsequent days I 
saw plainly somewhat feeble but unmistakable and decided 
movements of the legs, especially of the tarsi and ungues. At 
this season of the year the egg should have been hatched in 
about ten or twelve days. I have no longer any hope of this, 
and all larval movements appear to have ceased. All the other 
(thirty-three) eggs have undergone the usual degeneration, but 
this one presents a striking contrast to them, showing all the 
external parts perfectly formed and distinctly visible, as far as 
the position of the larva (which is just the reverse of the usual 
one, namely, with the dorsum in place of the venter next the 
surface of attachment) allows them to be seen. There is an un- 
unsual appearance of brownish coloration towards the caudal 
end, the nature of which I have not made out. The failure to 
hatch out, however, does not hinder this from being a decided 
case of embryonal development in an egg laid by a female of 
Gastrophysa raphani whose virginity is assured ; and it is a 
solitary instance occurring among some eight or nine hundred 
eggs laid by the same beetle both before and after and along 
with it, all of which (as far as observed) were normally and 
uniformly barren. J. A. OSBORNE 

Milford, Letterkenny, August 18 


Fonts in the Rocks of Brook Courses 

I BEI.IEVE the present an opportune time to direct the atten¬ 
tion of geologists to the occurrence of water graven fonts in the 
rocks of brook courses, as the season of field-work is come, and 
the summer conditions of our water-courses facilitate observations 
of this most curious and interesting, as well as deeply important, 
of river physics. 

So long ago as two years, examining the rocks bared on a 
river channel for the purpose of making a section, I found fonts 
in the rocks over which the waters run (in Slievardagh coal-field, 
Tipperary). I had not previously known of their occurrence. 
Those I first found I then looked on as something exceptional, 
but as my investigations extended and as I learned to recognise 
the conditions under which fonts are graven, I found them to be 
pretty general in streams having rapid descents. Nor do I think 
their occurrence is generally known and noted by geologists and 
physicists. I have seen in print but one allusion to them—in 
Nature, yoI. xix. p. 76, where they are notified as observed in 
a river in East Africa during the dry season as a “noteworthy 
peculiarity.” 

In what hereinafter appears, I do not at all mean to question 
the theory given as explanatory of the large “ well-like basins ” 
on the African river; doubtless our traveller had his good 
reasons for his conclusions. 

The mode of occurrence of these fonts in the Slievardagh 
brooks is, I venture to submit, as follows :—They arc graven in 
the rocks by falling waters ; these waters being the main stream, 
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